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GREAT BRITAIN ON THE WAR-PATH. 



BY VLADIMIK HOLMSTKEM AND PRINCE OOKHTOMSKT. 



In 1896, when the English started on their famous Dongola 
expedition, on behalf of the defeated Italians caught in the British 
trap through Crispi's criminal ambition, I wrote a leading article 
in the St. Petersburg Viedomosti, under the English title, "The 
Eobbers of Posterity." In it I endeavored to demonstrate that the 
expedition had nothing of the nature of strategical movement ; that 
it was part of a far-reaching scheme which involved an advance 
into the very heart of Africa, intended to make the English 
masters of the whole course of the Nile, thus giving them in 
reality complete control of Eastern Africa, and rendering their 
pressure on the Mediterranean and the countries bordering on it 
quite formidable. The article in question called upon itself the 
attention of the Times of London, which charged me with a fond- 
ness for rhetoric and a penchant for loud-sounding phrases. 

Circumstances, however, proved that I had not been so bad a 
prophet after all. Not only have the English, in the course of the 
last three years, acquired the whole of the Nile Valley, planting 
their flag in Khartoum, but, likewise, after bringing matters to 
the verge of war in connection with the Fashoda incident, they 
have extended their claims over regions far in the interior to the 
west of the Nile, acquiring by a convention forced on France 
Darfur and Kordofan, and lying in wait for an occasion of ex- 
panding their dominion in the eastern direction by the conquest 
of Abyssinia. The "Eobbers of Posterity" have done their work 
pretty neatly. Nearly the whole of Eastern Africa has fallen into 
their lap. 

The sinister significance of the British successes mentioned 
above lies in the fact that all these achievements of British diplo- 
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jnaey and military power are parts of a vast preconceived scheme. 
The present Transvaal war is but the realization of one of its 
details ; and that it is unfairly and unscrupulously waged against 
a State whose political and international status is quite clearly 
defined only shows the extent to which the bad faith and mis- 
chievous purpose of England may go. Such is the Kussian view 
of the present crisis in South Africa; and need I say that this 
view is fully justified by the facts of its history, as set forth by 
English writers themselves? 

It is no secret that the greatness of the British Empire iates 
from the conquest of India; so much so that, through all the 
periods of English history, underlying all manifestations of 
English political thought and life, there passes, like a red thread, 
the idea of the preservation of England's great Asiatic posses- 
sion. To develop communications between this vast dependency 
and the metropolis, to shorten the ways that lead to India, has 
been the chief preoccupation of generations of British statesmen. 
Such an idea is by no means in itself discreditable, but, un- 
fortunately, England's greed has led her people to set no limits 
to their ambition and to fulfil their historic task with utter dis- 
regard of the vital interests of other nations and races. In hen 
efforts to establish the security of India she has thrown a net 
over the States of Europe (as well as over alien races in other 
parts of the world, though injustice in this case does not 
count, according to the code of the Christian civilization of to- 
day), a net that is always tightening round the necks of other 
peoples, killing their energies, rendering them incapable of ful- 
filling their own mission or of attaining moral and spiritual per- 
fection through the aid of noble deeds. A curse to mankind was 
and is the policy pursued by Great Britain for the last two 
centuries. Through blood and tears is she making her progress 
through the world; but, unfortunately, other European nations 
and the great American Eepublic have had until lately too much 
to do in their respective countries to admit of their paying atten- 
tion to the fate of the people of India, Egypt, the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the British sections of Africa, China and Ireland. '^Darkest 
England" has never been put before the world in her true char- 
acter; her talk and pretense of furthering the cause of civiliza- 
tion and humanity having thrown a veil over British mis- 
deeds. But Lord Beaconsfield's policy in Turkey, like that 
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of Mr. Chamberlain in the Transvaal, affords a striking example 
of the general character of Great Britain's doubtful services to 
civilization. With a view to opening a way to India through 
the countries in possession of the Ottoman Empire, Great Britain 
played a double game with the Sultans. On the one hand she gave 
them assistance in their suicidal policy of trampling upon, 
keeping imder foot and massacring the Christian population of 
the Empire; and on the other, she called forth the righteous in- 
dignation of Europe against the Turks, thus holding the Otto- 
man Empire in her power and pocketing all she could take. The 
Armenians, the Cretans, the Egyptians, the Slav population 
of Turkey could all tell a sinister tale of their sufferings, which 
benefited only England. The general idea of British politicians 
was to shut in the Ottoman Empire, by the creation of inde- 
pendent States, against any one coming from the north, thereby 
leaving themselves a free hand for grasping Cyprus, Egypt and 
Arabia, the possession of which would render them masters of 
the Persian Gulf and the whole of the Indian Ocean. 

"Study the maps!" Such was the advice tendered to his 
countrymen by Lord Salisbury in one of his speeches. "Study 
the maps," will I say to the great public in general, "if you 
wish to form a correct idea of the English designs." 

By southern ways Great Britain is creeping to the north, 
making the English pressure irresistible. Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy in the Transvaal, which had the general approval of the 
members of Lord Salisbury's Cabinet, is a striking illustration 
of this fact. The tightening of the English grasp on South 
Africa, coming as it does after the conquest of the Soudan, gives 
England new strength on the Indian Ocean, brings the English 
nearer to India, to the Persian Gulf, to Arabia, to the Far East — 
in short, this is the English answer to Germany's colonial activity 
and to the taking by the United States of the Philippine Islands. 

If in the algebraic problem presented by the English policy 
you were to put in the place of the unknown "x" England's move 
to the East, you should have solved the problem and got an answer 
to all the details of the question that are difficult at first to un- 
derstand. 

Such is exactly the course of the English policy which I 
predicted three years ago when I wrote the article on "The Bob- 
bers of Posterity." What was, therefore, my surprise, not only 
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when events had proved the correctness of my forecast, but when, 
at the beginning of the Transvaal war, I actually read in one of 
the London periodicals an article in which the author put forth 
exactly the same idea of the strengthening of the English do- 
minion over the Indian Ocean, and, as a consequence, over the 
Persian Gulf. A clear indication that such is really the English 
aim is afforded by the vigorous campaign carried on lately by 
the Indian press against Russia's supposed designs on Bender- 
Abbas on the Persian Gulf. 

But there is more in the present political movement of Eng- 
land than is apparent at first sight. 

All I have described above regarding England's preoccupa- 
tion about India shows by itself that the present display of 
British force is bound to be followed by others in various direc- 
tions, and that the English have started on a career of military 
conquest. "Qui a bu, hoira!" is the French saying; translated 
into English, special English in this case, it means: "He who 
has drunk of blood, shall drink it again!" It must not be for- 
gotten that Mr. Chamberlain has been made the spokesman of 
the present Unionist ministry, thereby involving the majority of 
the Liberal-Unionists in responsibility for the deeds of the pres- 
ent Conservative Government, which is, in the case of the Trans- 
vaal, supported by the Liberal-Imperialists, led, actually though 
not nominally, by Lord Eosebery. But what was some years 
ago the chief aim of the present colonial minister? He sought 
to strengthen the ties binding the colonies to the mother coun- 
try by creating a colonial Zollverein. Having, however, failed in 
this task, the British ministry turned their activity to arousing 
a special colonial patriotism in matters particularly English and 
having no concern with the colonies. This colonial patriotism 
was called imperialism, which was made so broad as to include 
the United States on the same grounds as Canada in the task 
of working for the achievement of a pan-British ideal. The 
"Anglo-Saxon" cry was also raised with the same aim. 

It must be acknowledged that the English ministry are fight- 
ing against real dangers, although they do not realize that they 
are engaged in an attempt to -oppose the force of events. The 
centre of political and commercial power, which was once located 
in London and Paris (England finally defeating Prance in the 
time of Napoleon), has shifted, under the pressure of events, to 
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the West and to the East — to America, where the United States 
are contending with the same England in the Canadian over- 
coat, ai;id to the centres of the European Continent, Berlin and 
St. Petersburg, on which continent England tries to fight Eus- 
sia with the aid of Germany. The struggle in each case must 
prove utterly futile, at all events in the future, as history un- 
looses the forces which underly the world's political structure; 
but the struggle may be rendered profitless in the present as 
well, if the nations interested realize the meaning of passing 
events and make it plain to England that the time of her un- 
disputed dominion over the world has come to an end. 

The present Transvaal war has the following meaning to the 
British Empire. Bearing in mind, on the one hand, that British 
political power is on the wane, and wishing, on the other hand, 
to infuse new blood into the Empire with the aid of its colonies, 
British politicians have started on a career of conquest, making 
out of the Transvaal an object lesson for their future exploits. 
The present Transvaal war is practically a step in the mobiliza- 
tion of all the forces of the British Empire, the colonial forces 
included. It imports, likewise, the denying to the colonies of 
a right to a separate life, to separate interests: all life, all in- 
terests must be sacrificed for the English ideal. It is notorious 
that for a number of years the leading English statesmen have 
persistently put forward the idea of the colonies co-operating 
in the defense of the Empire. I find the same thought expressed 
by Sir Charles Dilke in the October issue of this Eeview. The 
Transraal, in case of the success of British arms, is destined to 
be a second Alsace and Lorraine, which formed the cornerstone 
of the vast building of the German Empire; the Transvaal is a 
rallying point for the colonial forces. 

"Qui a bu, hoira!" As the Prussians, after the war with 
Denmark, fought the Austrians and then the French, so England, 
after fighting the Transvaal, will have a ready weapon to fight in 
any direction that may be thought necessary. The central 
power in London will simply turn the fighting energies of the 
colonies in the direction selected : to North Africa, to the Persian 
Gulf, to Arabia, to Abyssinia, to China, to Canada, to Nicaragua, 
etc. The English politicians will, with the greatest ease, bring 
pressure to bear on all points of the globe, when required. 

S« much for England, in ease of her success in the campaign. 
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But the character and scope of this success will in the long run 
depend on the attitude of the world's Powers. 

For the Continental Powers of Europe, as well as for the 
United States, the consequences of English success and of the 
strengthening of Great Britain are plain enough. The two 
crucial questions, for the present, are these: Will the Powers 
realize the full meaning of the present English move ? and, Will 
they play the English game? While I would answer the first 
question in the affirmative, I would give a negative reply to the 
second, were I sure of the far-sightedness, as a rule, of the per- 
sons called diplomats. For the United States there would be no 
danger in the present political situation and its necessary politi- 
cal developments, if the interests of Canada and of the United 
States were not artificially divided, if the Dominion were not 
irretrievably under British influence, and if it were not profitable 
to England to keep alive an eternal antagonism between the 
countries of the American continent. As matters now stand, the 
attitude of the United States ought to be the reverse of that of 
the Dominion; such are, at any rate, the American traditions of 
liberty and independence. What of the success of England in 
trying to create an antagonism between Germany and Kussia ? I 
do not believe in it, and for the following reasons. Germany 
has nothing whatever to gain by an antagonistic policy toward 
Eussia. All the efforts of the German Empire are directed to- 
ward gaining full access to the seas and increasing its naval 
power. By spreading to the north, in the direction of Holland, 
Germany comes into collision with the English, as she is sure to 
do in the south, if the Germans ventured to find open access to 
the Mediterranean. The independence of Holland has made it 
difficult for Germany to accomplish the first task, although lately 
there has been much talk in the German press about common 
interests with Holland, and after the visit of Queen Wilhelmina 
to Berlin the British Ambassador at The Hague has gone away 
to London for a prolonged stay. The second task, in the Medi- 
terranean, is rendered impossible to Germany by England's little 
game with poor Italy. Well ! Coupled with the Anglo-German 
commercial rivalry, this antagonism between the political aims of 
Great Britain and Germany goes a long way to explain the 
present situation and its future developments, and it also shows 
that unfriendly relations with Eussia would not "pay" Germany. 
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The political aims of Russia and Germany are identical without 
coming anywhere into collision. The Eussians and the Germans 
"seek the seas" in their own separate spheres. This antagonism 
of Russian and German aims to those of England must neces- 
sarily underlie the relations between Russia and Germany, what- 
ever aspect these relations may at any time acquire for the 
moment. It is true that both countries, Germany and Russia, 
are capable of creating many difficulties for one another, but they 
will always have to reckon with their respective positions in 
Europe, and they are bound to keep an eye — ay, both eyes — on 
England. The events in the Far East offer an example of the 
position sketched above. England dared not answer to the 
seizure of Kiao-Tchao and the Emperor's speech at Kiel, be- 
cause she feared that Russia supported Germany; on the other 
hand, English politicians would not adopt an openly aggressive 
attitude toward Russia in China, because they secretly believed 
in a probable rupture between Germany and Russia. The Eng- 
lish were mistaken; nobody in Europe wishes to fight their 
battles. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the compensation that England 
is ready to pay to Germany for her benevolent attitude in the 
present campaign, it is plain that by associating herself with 
England, Germany would be carrying on a suicidal policy; 
would weaken herself by aiding in their designs the English 
statesmen, who are directing the policy of a State far superior to 
Germany as a world-wide Empire. True, we read in the papers 
about an Anglo-German arrangement in the question of Samoa, 
about Togoland, Zanzibar and the Portuguese African colonies. 
But this is nothing else than a repetition of the fable of the 
robber who stole a cow and gave his comrade the milk- jug. 
Germany cannot rest satisfied with the milk-jug in the form of 
concessions in Zanzibar, when England takes to herself the cow 
of the fable, the whole of South Africa, thereby strengthening 
the English position in the Indian Ocean and rendering almost 
useless the German colonies in East Africa. 

The question which now faces the European Powers is : Can 
the strengthening of England on the Indian Ocean leave them 
indiilerent ; can the balance of power in the vicinity of the Otto- 
man Empire and in the Far East be disturbed? And all the 
world Powers have likewise to answer another question: How 
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shall the putting forth by England of her colonial forces affect 
them ? 

The second question I have already answered, and it will aid 
me in replying to the first if I say that the Transvaal war, com- 
ing as it does after the Soudan campaign, gives unmistakable 
evidence that it is a career of conquest that they have begun in 
London. If the English were anxious about their commercial 
interests, they would not go to war, as all the principal ports and 
harbors of Africa are in their hands. 

The first question as to the attitude likely to be assumed by 
the European Powers in the present struggle affords me the op- 
portunity of stating that now is the moment when Kussia, Ger- 
many and P'rance, with their diplomacy, are brought simul- 
taneously into prominence, and it is with them that the final 
answer rests. There can be no doubt about the attitude of 
Russia and France, the former having to secure her interests in 
the Persian Gulf and Abyssinia, and the latter, notwithstanding 
her possessions in Madagascar, Siam and Indo-China, not be- 
ing even consulted by England before the commencement of the 
present war. There may be some doubt as to the final attitude 
of Germany, biit the interests of the latter will bring her in the 
long run into line with the two former Powers, and the Pots- 
dam interview of both Emperors, arranged according to Emperor 
William's desire, goes far to justify an optimistic view 
in this instance. Supposing, however, there were some doubts 
on this point, I think they would be disposed of if it were made 
clear to the minds of European diplomats that the question put 
before them is nothing else than the existence of France. In 
the sphere of colonial interests, the French Eepublic blocks the 
way to the expansion of the British Empire, and is met by the 
latter on every point of the globe. Were it not for France the 
British diplomats would not care a straw about Germany, so 
far have they surpassed her in the race for colonies. But having 
to fight France, the English are bound to conciliate Germany 
in the same manner as they lately pushed forward Italy in China. 
The existence of France is now at stake, the more so as Madagascar 
lies on the way from South Africa to the East ; and we hope that 
Emperor William will not repeat the mistakes of Napoleon 
III. England is playing with Germany the same game as that 
played in the former days by Bismarck, who endeavored to lull 
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the suspicions of the French Emperor while the "Iron Chan- 
cellor" was at work in the north and in the south of Prussia 
building up an empire. Napoleon was so short-sighted that he 
even fought the battles of England against Russia in the Crimea 
and finally got his due. In the present case, England realizes 
plainly that an assault on France, bringing her within the sphere 
of English political combinations, Vfowld give the English new 
vigor and colonial possessions and restore to Great Britain the 
political power which, according to some, is shifting to the West 
and to the East. Such an assault on France, however, no re- 
sponsible politician of Germany and Russia would tolerate. 
When I say assault I mean not only actual warfare, but an at- 
tempt to crush by political pressure the political power of France 
J'or English benefit as well. Were this to be allowed, the power 
of resistance of the European Continent to England's encroach- 
ments would be diminished, and, in consequence, Germany's 
poAvcr would also be on the wane; the great fleets of Germany 
are things of the distant future. 

The immediate future holds a probability of some combination 
of Powers, when the idea gains ground that the balance of power 
is disturbed in the Indian Ocean and in the countries lying in 
its vicinity, and that the growth of the colonial military forces of 
Great Britain is a standing menace to the whole world. Nobody 
can tell in what direction the colonial regiments will be sent 
next time, especially when Great Britain is on the eve of de- 
veloping her military resources at home. 

At any rate, whatever the issue of the present campaign, 
whether it be favorable to England or not, all the attention of 
the world Powers must be centred now on the Indian Ocean. 
Some action is imperative in this direction. What form this 
action shall take is a matter of secondary interest. 

As to the effect which the criminal campaign against the 
Transvaal may have on the English people themselves, I will say 
this: The good angel of England is flown away; Gladstone is 
dead, quite dead, and now his coimtrymen are in the act of driv- 
ing new and heavy nails into his coffin in order to hold its lid 
well down. Vladimir Holmstrem. 

P. S. — I approve Mr. Holmstrem's ideas on the subject of 
which he treats. 

PaiKCE OOKHTOM8KT. 



